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Another Chance on the 


Mission Field 


HE CHINESE CHURCH is part of the emerging world church. We 
may thank God for the growing unity in the Chinese church. Prot- 
estant missions have naturally worked through denominational 

channels. But Western denominational differences have a value in China 
only as they mediate some important emphasis in historical Christianity. 
The Chinese church should be free to develop in its own way—with room 
for variations in organization and administration, forms of worship, 
interpretations of Scripture, types of fellowship and service—so long as 
it is loyal to one God the Father, his Son Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Savior. {Bishop Z. T. Kaung of Peiping writes, ‘‘We need a united 
church—both in personnel and finance—to meet this great task. The 
success or failure to make a Christian China depends upon the Christian 
leadership available. If we should fail again, the failure would be fatal. 
God has given us this opportunity. Our churches here and the older 
churches abroad must work closely together and go forward to a new 
realization of the Kingdom of God in China... .’’ The Chinese church 
challenges our American and Canadian Protestant churches to a greater 
unity and deeper missionary devotion. FRANK W. PRICE, in. CHINA 
—TWILIGHT OR DAWN? Friendship Press, New York. 

















Letters to the Editor 





Women and Girls Called to Sew for Needy 





Individuals and Groups Can Do This 


To the Editors: 

Here is a wonderful opportunity for 
every woman of America to help some ill- 
clothed child in Poland, Austria, or Ger- 
many. The need for clothing among the 
destitute children of Europe is far greater 
than anyone can _ realize. Will your 
church’s women’s group(s) sew and con- 
tribute to the sewing project set up by 
the Brethren Service Commission? 

During the past four years garments 
have been cut out at the Church World 
Service Center and sent out to women to 
be sewed for Overseas Relief. Eight 
types of easy-to-sew cotton garments for 
babies, girls, boys, and a few for women 
have been adopted for this sewing pro- 
ject at present. All the pattern parts 
necessary for six garments are assembled 
into a bundle. Instructions for sewing 
and returning the garments are included 
in each bundle. 

If your group is interested in sewing 
for this need in European countries, send 
your orders for cut garments and they 
will be mailed to you prepaid. For the 
convenience of those making orders the 
following price list has been included: 
Each Per Dozen 

31 $ 3. 


ab owns ° 72 
Ginny our-gore skirts 45 5.40 
Girls’ outing slips .30 3.60 
Boys’ jackets -62 7.44 
Boys’ overalls 42 4.04 
Women’s gowns 1.12 13,44 
oe Sreazee mire .63 7.6 
Girls’ dirndl skirts 

size 10 .50 6.00 
size 14 -60 7.20 


Note: These figures cover only the cost 
of material in the garments. 
MRS. ELMER C. GLOVER, 
Cut Garment Dept. 
Church World Service Center, 
New Windsor, Md. 


Looking for Answers 


To the Editors: 

. . L certainly agree with you that the 
lay members of our church are not in- 
formed as to what is going on . . be- 
cause if they were interested enough to 
get informed I believe that a good many 
changes would be made. I told my men’s 
Bible class recently that in my opinion 
the time had come when I am not willing 
for the so-called leaders of our church to 
do my thinking and voting for me, and 
that I am going to take the necessary time 
and interest to find out the answers to 
many questions that are being asked 
among the lay members of our church 
today. . ° 

I think that your paper will do much 
in helping me to find the answers to all 
these questions. . . Put _me down for a 
year’s subscription. 

PAUL D. HASTINGS. 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Loan Fund for Students 


To the Editors: 

Applications are now being received by 
the Student Loan Fund for loans to col- 
lege students for the year 1948-49. Boys 
and girls who are members of the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, and who have had 
one successful year of college work are 
eligible for loans from this fund that they 
may attend one of our own Presbyterian 
colleges. Applications can be made for a 
loan of $100, $150, or $200 a year, accord- 
ing to needs. Pastors, parents and lead- 


ers of young people are requested to 
notify qualified students of the advan- 
tages of the Student Loan Fund. 

Since the first loan was made in 1911, 
this fund has aided 2,798 Presbyterian 
young People to secure a college education 
in good Christian colleges. These students 
have gone forth to fill important positions 
in the leadership of our church as well 
as in the home and nation. The Student 
Loan Fund is in a position to assist a 
number of worthy students for the com- 
ing year. 

WADE H. BOGGS, Executive Secy. 
410 Urban Building, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


En Route to Africa 


To the Editors: 

- « . I am enclosing a check for our 
subscription . . . for the next three years. 
From June 29 to August 12 we will be at 
Montreat, N. C. After that you can send 
the paper to APCM, Lubondai, Congo 
Belge, Africa. We plan to sail August 29 
and it will be wonderful to be greeted 
by THE OUTLOOK when we arrive. . ° 

MRS. 8S. C. MARKS. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


. 


Suggestions About Church Agencies? 


To the Editors: 

At the last meeting of our ad interim 
committee on the Study of the Church 
Agencies, I was requested to ask you to 
insert the enclosed notice in your 
columns: 

The ad interim committee on the 
Study of Church Agencies is seeking 
suggestions on this important matter 
and to that end will be glad to re- 
ceive suggestions from anyone inter- 
ested. Address to 

W. E. PRICE, Chairman. 
Price Building, 
116 W. 3rd St., 
Charlotte 2, N. C. 


Preaching Dates in California 
To the Editors: 

From way out here I have followed your 
reporting of the General Assembly breath- 
lessly. 

Your action on reunion came as a dis- 
appointment to me and many other mem- 
bers of the San Joaquin Presbytery. As 
presbytery chairman of church coopera- 
tion and union, I would be very happy to 
arrange for vacation visits by ministers 
of the US church. It will be a pleasure to 
pave the way for an interchange of min- 
isters and messages. . . . 

ROBERT C. POOLEY, JR. 
Three Rivers, Calif. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Pooley was 

formerly a US minister, going, after serv- 


ing as an army chaplain, into the USA - 


church, 





OSEPH, pastor of this congre- 

J gation by the will of God and 

the call of the people, to certain 

of his flock who are scattered abroad, 

greetings and sincere pastoral affec- 
tion. 

From time to time it seems fitting 
to stir up your remembrance of the 
ties that still bind us together, that 
thoughts of us and the ministry of 
Christ in this place may be the means 
of renewing your faithfulness in the 
service of His Kingdom where you 
are. To this end we strive sincerely, 
lest the vows you once took become 
as empty words and your conscience 
be seared by neglect. Forget not the 
solemn covenant; nor lose the high 
purpose of that day when you 
promised, with the help of God’s 
Spirit, to do your part to make the 
church a blessing to yourself and 
others. Pray without ceasing for the 
grace to live faithfully and to serve 
gladly. 

We who serve here are gladdened 
by every report of your ministry. To 
some of you is given the grace of 
willingness, and we rejoice in the 

_ Sood fortune of all who may find in 
your willing acceptance of responsi- 
bility a happy fellowship in service. 
To some of you God has given a tal- 
ent for teaching, to some the gift of 
song. Some can give liberally; some 
can pray effectively. Your gifts so 
freely used in other places impover- 





To a Non-Resident Member 


ish us but enrich the kingdom. For 
this we rejoice. 

But what of the saints among 
whom you live, and your neighbors 
in Christ? You are with them but 
not of them as long as your church 
home is here. How do they feel? 
You serve among them with reserva- 
tions. ‘I am free,’’ you say to them: 
“T am free to come and go as I 
please, to serve or not to serve. I 
am not obligated to you; I am nota 
member of your church.”” Thanks be 
to God, you do not say this; but does 
not your refusal to embrace their fel- 
lowship speak thus to them of your 
inmost feelings? 

Dearly beloved, we are impover- 
ished by your absence; your neigh- 
bors in Christ are not made rich by 
your presence. Shall both suffer, 
and neither gain? Nay rather, but 
we who are deprived must be willing 
to deny ourselves fully that others 
may be enriched fully and yourselves 
blessed. This is right in the Lord. 

The call of God places upon us the 
responsibility of speaking the truth 
in love. The grace of God enables 
us to hear the truth and nourish it 
in our hearts that it may bring forth 
fruit. May the grace of God be with 
you now and always. AMEN. 

® EDITORS’ NOTE—This commu- 
nication was used by the pastor of 
the Morganton, N. C., church, Joseph 
B. Clower, Jr. 
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Council Ask Week 
-Each Year to Stress 


Church Economics 


Problems Have to Do With 


Material Aid As Well As Faith 


New York. (RNS)—A call for an an- 
nual church-wide educational emphasis 
on the church and economic life, to take 
place each year during the week of the 
third Sunday in January, was issued 
here by the executive committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches. The first 
observance, in 1949, will be held the 
week of Sunday, January 16. 

“Vast numbers of church people are 
confused and hesitant about what is re- 
quired of them as Christians in eco- 
nomic life,’’ the committee stated in 
issuing its call. 


Labor Sunday Insufficient 


In presenting the recommendation to 
the executive committee, Arthur S. 
Flemming, chairman of the Council’s 
Department of the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life, said: 


“The members of the department 
fully recognize the importance of Labor 
Sunday because of its connection with 
the observance of Labor Day by the na- 
tion and in communities. But because 
it comes in a holiday weekend, Labor 
Sunday itself affords a limited opportu- 
nity for a program in local church 
groups and among church people. It is 
this program which the department has 
in view in recommending an annual 
church-wide educational emphasis on 
the church and economic life in Jan- 
uary.” 


Three Purposes Stressed 


The department stated, in its recom- 
mendation, that the purpose of the an- 
nual emphasis will be to help church 
people along the following lines: 


(1) To understand how they are all 
a part of economic life, daily making 
decisions that affect what happens to 
other people; 

“(2) To recognize that ultimately 
they are responsible under God for what 
they do as buyers and sellers, consumers 
and producers; 

(3) To come to know through study 
more about such matters as the rele- 
vance of their Christian faith for their 
economic relations, economic conditions 
and issues in their community, nation, 
and the world, and ways by which they 
as Christians, individually and collec- 
tively, may build Christian principles 
into economic life.” 





NEWS BRIEFS 


By Religious News Service 











New ‘York.—Sixty-one new mission- 
aries—one of the largest groups in re- 
cent years—were commissioned here by 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church, USA. Twenty-one 
states were represented in the group 
which comprised clergymen, doctors, 
educators, anthropologists, electrical 
engineers aid specialists in radio pro- 
gramming. The missionaries will be 
sent to South America, the Near, Far, 
and Middle East, and Africa. Among 
the receiving countries, China leads with 
fourteen. Eight missionaries were as- 
signed to West Africa, six each to the 
Philippines and Japan and five each to 
Siam and India. The others were bound 
for Venezuela, Chile, Iran, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Brazil and Guatemala, 

+ * a7 

New York. — Establishment of a 
United Church in the Philippines was 
announced in a cablegram received here 
from Manila by the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America. 

* * * 

Madrid.—A 3,000-word joint state- 
ment by the Spanish Catholic hierarchy 
on Protestant propaganda in Spain will 
appear in the forthcoming issue of 
Ecclesia, Catholic Action publication, it 
was learned here. The list of signers 
is headed by the Archbishop of Toledo, 
and Primate of Spain. It is understood 
the statement will demand strict com- 
pliance with the law of July 18, 1945, 
called ‘“‘Fuero de los Espanoles,’’ which 
forbids all non-Catholic public religious 
manifestations in order ‘to safeguard 
the religious unity of Spain.” The law 
guarantees, however, the right of non- 
Catholics to worship in private. 

* . * 

Oberlin, Ohio.—After extensive de- 
bate, the General Council of Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches approved a 
basis of union with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. Through this action, 
opposed by only a scattering of nega- 
tive votes, the more than 2,000 dele- 
gates paved the way for the two denomi- 
nations to form a United Church of 
Christ with 2,000,000 members. It was 
agreed that the executive committee 
should, before Jan. 1, attempt to obtain 
a 75 per cent vote of the membership 
and churches for the merger. The vote 
taken before the Council meeting, with 
many churches abstaining, was approxi- 
mately 65 per cent. 


Situation In Japan 
Said to Be Confused 


Despite Advances 


Three-Point Goal Announced 


For Program in January 
News Letter from Japan 


The picture of the religious situation 
in Japan is still a picture of confusion. 
Despite this, there has been some set- 
tling down as far as organization is con- 
cerned. The problems which confront 
the United Church are those which con- 
cern a channeling of help from America, 
both as to help in kind (church build- 
ings, relief foods, etc.) and financial as- 
sistance, as well as internal problems 
having to do with faith and church goy- 
ernment, 


Formulation of Adequate Creed 
May Determine the Future 


The problem of faith within the 
framework of the United Church is 
largely concerned with the formulation 
of a creed, In January of this year, 
some twenty-six leaders of the United 
Church gathered to discuss what should 
be done. A tentative creed was drawn 
up and sent for comment to the various 
regional sections (Presbyterians may 
call these presbyteries). Two definite 
reactions have been evident: (1) a 
movement to postpone indefinitely the 
adoption of any creed whatsoever, (2) 
general dissatisfaction with the pro- 
posed creed, which was considered in- 
adequate, In other words, if a creed 
is adopted this fall, the Congregational 
element with its sympathizers will with- 
draw from the United Church. On the 
other hand, many ministers of the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed group have defi- 
nitely stated in public that unless an 
adequate creed is adopted they will 
withdraw. In short, the United Church 
appears doomed if it does, and doomed 
if it doesn’t! 


Tendency Toward Federation 
Of Churches Seems Definite 


The present tenor of remarks indi- 
cates a desire for the United Church 
to be considered as a federation of 
churches with the former denomina- 
tional lines redrawn. If such becomes 
the case, the United Church organiza- 
tional set-up would then correspond 
somewhat to the Federal Council of 
Churches in America. Another indica- 
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tion that the United Church is in reality 
a federation of denominations is re- 
flected in theological training. In April, 
Mr. Murata, former head of the United 
Church seminary in Tokyo, resigned to 
become head of Meiji Gakuin (Northern 
Presbyterian and Dutch Reformed). 
Plans are in progress for Meiji to be- 
come a full college with a department 
of theology later on. 


Respective Denominations Provide 
Theological Training for Ministers 

The Methodists have their own semi- 
nary which they never closed during the 
war. It is located in Kansei College 
near Kobe, The Congregationalists, 
likewise, have their theological work in 
Doshisha University in Kyoto. This, 
too, did not close during the war, nor 
did it amalgamate with the United 
Church seminary in Tokyo, The Lu- 
therans have not yet organized their 
seminary, but they are taking steps 
looking toward a formal organization, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


The Episcopalians, also, are drawing up 
plans for their theological work. 


Early Construction Regulations 
Modified to Favor Permanency 
Assistance from America of goods in 
kind is continuing slowly but steadily. 
The plan drawn up in the summer of 
1947 at the Yumoto Conference to send 
eighty quonset huts and eight pre- 
fabricated buildings has been modified 
by conferences with SCAP and the Jap- 
anese government so as to permit the 
use of certain materials available in 
Japan for church buildings. This per- 
mits construction of a more permanent 
nature with less ultimate cost. These 
church buildings and manses will be 
erected in various strategic centers of 
Japan. A legitimate criticism of the 
distribution of food and clothing relief 
has been voiced. Member denominations 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America have made contributions 
for the purchase of food and clothing 





Christianity and the Scientists 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





N THE ANNUAL Northern Baptist 

Convention sermon the preacher de- 

clared that the church must seek 

to make modern scientists into disciples 
of Christ. 

“We must find a way,” he said, “‘by 
which the ideals of Christ will become 
the ideals of the scientists and the 
statesmen of our generation, so that 
the new atomic power which the scien- 
tists have discovered will be a benedic- 
tion and not a curse to humanity.” 

This statement assumes that if the 
scientists were only Christian they 
would be able to use this new power for 
beneficial, and not for destructive, pur- 
poses. Actually the scientists are caught 
just like the rest of us. Until the 
atomic bomb came along they had ima- 
gined that all technical progress would 
automatically make for human welfare. 
They discovered that this was not the 
case. 

In seeking a way out of the dilemma 
in which they found themselves, some 
scientists actually played with the idea 
that science should establish its own 
universal standards and refuse to allow 
its discoveries to be used for destruc- 
tive purposes. They were reminded of 
the fact that they had already been 
thus used in the bombing of Hiroshima. 
While many scientists abhored the pos- 
sibility of such destruction, they had 
nevertheless engaged in atomic research 
for precisely the purpose of winning the 
race against Nazi research in atomic 
energy. 

This is a nice symbol of the fact that 
our choices, particularly in the field of 
political and international relations, are 
never between a simple good and a sim- 
ple evil. We have to tread our way 
through many ambiguous choices. We 
have to become guilty in order to pur- 


sue the limited good of the moment, 
in this case the defense of a civilization 
against barbarism. 

It is a _ serious misapprehension 
among Christians to imagine that secu- 
larism believes in everyone seeking his 
own ends, while Christians believe in 
the “ideals of Christ.”” Actually many 
scularists are consistent idealists. They 
ceased to be Christian not because they 
ceased to believe in ideals, but because 
they ceased to believe in the Christian 
diagnosis of the human situation and 
the Christian answer to that situation. 

That diagnosis had a much more tra- 
gic view of the conflict between the 
“good that we would do” and the “evil 
that we would not, which we do” than 
modern’ secularism. The Christian 
faith recognized our tragic involvement 
in collective guilt, while secularism as- 
sumed that we could do the right thing 
in every situation if only we tried hard 
enough. 

Modern scientists will not be won to 
Christianity by our effort to make 
“idealists” out of them. They are 
idealists already. But they have had 
an experience which has shocked them 
out of their moral complacency. They 
found that while they were trying to do 
good, they did evil. This discovery has 
given them a very uneasy conscience. 
They don’t quite know what to do about 
it. 

It is upon the point of that uneasy 
conscience that the Christian faith 
must speak to them. If it merely tells 
them that they could use modern atomic 
energy for beneficial rather than de- 
structive purposes, if they tried hard 
enough, they will recognize that as the 
creed which they have themselves found 
unavailing.— (Copyright, 1948, by 
RNS.) 
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to be distributed in Japan. This dis- 
tribution has not been made to all Chris- 
tian workers, regardless of their de- 
nominational affiliations. However, a 
more equitable distribution to take care 
of all groups within and without the 
United Church is being arranged by con- 
ference, 


Adequate Salary Basis 
Said to Be Proving Out 

Financial assistance to weak churches 
used to be made by each mission in the 
form of a subsidy toward the pastor’s 
salary. Since the war, those denomina- 
tions in America which cooperate di- 
rectly with the United Church in Japan 
have not made such donations, Conse- 
quently, a large number of Japanese 
ministers are forced to seek outside 
work to eke out even a bare existence. 
Our mission has, from the reopening of 
its work in 1947, adopted the policy of 
subsidizing the minister’s salary, as 
formerly. Consequently, our men have 
been able to give full attention to the 
one purpose to which they have been 
called—namely, preaching the gospel. 
We employ ten ministers, each of whom 
has various outposts and preaching 
places. The one with the least number 
has three, while one of the ten has 
seventeen places, some of which, of 
course, he visits only once a month. As 
a result of this policy, preaching and 
teaching is advancing steadily and all 
the work is in a healthy condition. So 
much so, that on a recent visit to one of 
our fields, Dr. Kagawa praised our men 
saying that our work was in the best 
condition of any in Japan at present. 
We feel highly gratified by this unex- 
pected praise, which highlights the wis- 
dom of our mission policy in contrast 
to the desperate financial situation 
of many United Church workers. 


Ten Evangelists Employed; 
Five in United Church, Five Not 

Of the ten evangelists whom the 
Japan mission employs, five are mem- 
bers of the United Church and five are 
members of the Reformed Church 
(organized in 1945, immediately after 
the war). This equal division is a co- 
incidence, and not a set policy. We are 
waiting until the general picture be- 
comes clearer, so as to decide with what 
group we shall cooperate. From May 
18 to May 21 inclusive the mission held 
its third Bible institute. This was 
limited to ministers, elders, and mem- 
bers of churches in the island of 
Shikoku. Ninety representatives from 
seventeen churches attended. Some of 
these churches are within the United 
Church, some within the new Reformed 
Church, and some are independent. The 
conference stressed the doctrines and 
church polity of the historic Reformed 
Church. The holding of such institutes 
is one of the most important functions 
of your mission during these days of 
confused thinking. 

JAMES A. McALPINE. 
Kobe, Japan. 
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@ Trouble, disappointment, illness and even the possibility 
of serious disability will not loom too large— 


When You Can Take It 


HIS IS a true story about a college 
girl who sat on the front row in 
Sociology 2B and pondered now 

and then about the time she had won 
second place in the campus beauty con- 
test. 

My records show that she was absent 
on November 25, the Tuesday before 
Thanksgiving. The absence made no 
impression on me at the time, but the 
day after Thanksgiving I had a notice 
from the Dean that Jeanne would be 
out of class for a while. I asked Miss 
Parker what was the matter, and she 
said Jeanne was having trouble with 
her eyes. It seems she woke up one 
morning and noticed that something 
was radically wrong with her sight. 
There were completely blank spots in 
the field of her vision. Thinking that 
her glasses needed changing, she had 
made an appointment with Dr. Gilles- 
pie. But he had sent her back to school 
and called the Dean to say it was some- 
thing serious and that she had better 
go to the University Hospital for a 
thorough check-up. 

On Saturday, my wife and I and a 
couple of the students drove over to 
Charlottesville to see how things were 
going. Jeanne was sitting up in bed, 
looking rather lonely and forlorn. The 
doctors had been making pictures, and 
had said rather frankly that it might 
be something in her brain, which was 
hardly reassuring. While we were talk- 
ing a couple of boys from the University 
came in. One of them was her cousin, 
who kept sending his friends in at in- 
tervals to keep up her spirits. They 
were wondering if the doctors would 
let her go out for supper, and she 
seemed interested in the plan. 

Jeanne was asked by the college peo- 
ple if she didn’t want her mother to 
come to be with her, but she replied 
that her mother was a schoolteacher 
and that she didn’t want her called un- 
til a decision had to be made. 


Day After Day the Same 


I don’t remember now just how many 
days she sat there in that hospital bed, 
sometimes without seeing anybody but 
the hall nurse from morning to night, 
with a doctor now and then sticking in 
his head to say the meaningless things 
they teach them in the medical schools 
to say. She couldn’t read, of course, 
and visitors must have seemed few and 
far between, but she had the radio and 
kept it going most of the day. A few 
days later, when we were back to say 
hello again, she had a couple of sub- 
dued university students listening to a 


*Dr. Grafton is professor of sociology 
at Mary Baldwin College. 


By Thomas H. Grafton 
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football game where their team was at 
the wrong end of a 40-to-7 score. 

Back at school we were arranging 
for groups of her friends to go over to 
see her, but they brought back very 
little news. Then one day we heard 
that her condition had been diagnosed 
as a swollen pituitary gland, and that 
X-ray treatments had been prescribed. 
She seemed hopeful of good results, and 
during the Christmas holidays we got 
the impression that she was on the 
mend. 

She was back on the campus for part 
of January. Her eyes were no better; 
in fact, when class was over and the 
others had gone, she confided to me 
that things were definitely worse. She 
was planning, however, to get ready 
for the examinations in several of her 
courses, and I suggested that she get 
some of her friends in the class to read 
to her, and that she come by my office 
now and then to talk over what she 
was learning. 


Examinations on Schedule 


During examination week, I often 
meet with groups of students to talk 
with them about the things they don’t 
understand, and one morning a little 
group dropped in. Jeanne was in their 
midst. Afterwards she stayed to ask 
whether or not she should try to take 
the examination. Always she kept her 
courage up, especially when she said, 
“Well, the doctors; in Charlottesville 
tell me I might just as well come on 
and get the operation over with.” I 
told her how brave I thought she had 
been, and when she sat down, I told her 
about a friend of mine who had gone 
through a great ordeal with remarkable 
fortitude and cheerfulness, and had 
made me feel that willingness to endure 
hardship and cheerfulness through ad- 
versity were very great traits—very 
great indeed. I thought I saw a tear 
as she replied: her grandmother had 
been helpless and blind for a great many 
years, and she had never complained, 
but had always kept cheerful. I could 
see that Jeanne was wondering if a like 
fate was in store for her. If you had 
seen her and heard her say what she 
did, you wouldn’t have been able to 
say anything more either. 

I still have her examination paper in 
sociology, taken under the knowledge 
that in two or three days she would un- 
dergo a brain operation from which she 
might not recover. I read the true- 
false questions to her and took down 
her answers, and then she wrote several 
essay questions in big letters in laven- 


der ink. Well, as a sociology paper it - 


left a lot to be desired. But she had 


missed a whole month in class, and you 
can imagine the starin she was under. 
I kept that lavender scrawl because 
it was the symbol of a troubled young- 
ster that didn’t ask for quarter, and 
who had the kind of spirit that could 
take it. 


What Did “All Right” Mean? 


It must have been a terrible operation’ 
They went into her brain just above 
the hair-line, and took out a growth 
that had been years in developing—a 
growth whic hhad pressed hard upon 
the optic nerve. The doctor wired us 
at the college that she would be all 
right—but we didn’t know what that 
meant. 

One of our seniors was in Charlottes- 
ville a day or two after. She looked 
into Jeanne’s room. There was some- 
body in the bed that looked as if she 
had taken a beating. Martha excused 
herself—something about being in the 
wrong room. Only it wasn’t the wrong 
room, and it was Jeanne. Her face was 
terribly swollen, and she was quite un- 
recognizable, but from it came the same 
voice, as steady and matter of fact as 
it ever was. 

The next we heard, Jeanne had left 
the hospital and gone to her home in 
West Virginia. There was no news, 
though once we heard somehow that 
she was around again, and visiting—I 
believe in Indiana. 

She walked into my office day before 
yesterday, all smiles again, with her 
room-mate in triumphant attendance. 
How had she done on that examina- 
tion in sociology, the one taken just 
before the operation? She had done 
mighty well, I told her. Now she wanted 
to make up that part of the course be- 
tween Thanksgiving and the examina- 
tion, and turn the ‘‘incomplete” into a 
passing grade. So T looked at the 
textbook and set up some assignments. 


She Said Something 


And how were her eyes, after all? 
She waved her glasses and said, “Of 
course I still have these, but my eyes 
are better than they have ever been.”’ 
Then I wanted to know how she had 
felt just before the operation. It seems 
that most of the people they had told 
her about as having had that particu- 
lar operation had died (medical conver- 
sation is so cheerful). 

“You know,” she went on, ‘“‘Mother 
was there and asked me just before they 
gave me the ether if I didn’t want to 
say something. And I said, ‘Phooey! 
I’m not going to make my last will and 
testament now.’” 

Her room-mate tells me that when 
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the doctors first told her they would 
have to go into her brain, Jeanne said, 
“They tell me that a girl can get along 
with one of two things—brains or looks 
—and I may not have either one, now.” 

Everybody ought to have a private 
Hall of Fame just for his own edifica- 
tion, and if you would look around in 
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mine, you might see, in a niche hard by 
the ones belonging to St. Paul and 
Robert E. Lee and William James, a 
bit of statuary that stands for brains 
and looks and something else that’s 
more important—tthe ability to stick it 
out, letting others be mawkish and un- 
manly if they will. 


- 


@ Christian attitudes, whether in mission or race relations 


can be blocked—and are—by what is called— 


The Attitude of Superiority 


By SIR ALFRED ZIMMERN* 


AN THE MISSIONARY concept be 
purged of its traditional associ- 
ation with a condition of superi- 

ority—superior power, superior wealth, 
superior organization and technique— 
accompanied, almost inevitably, with a 
notion of superior culture? Now, in 
dealing with Ancient peoples, there is 
no progress to be made in human re- 
lations—let alone Christian relations— 
where there is no sense of mutual re- 
spect in regard to general cultural 
values. If an American or an English- 
man considers that he is a superior type 
of person as compared with a Chinese 
or an Indian, the road is blocked—- 
and blocked for good-—against any ad- 
vance in mutual understanding. It is 
no good looking for a detour. The only 
thing is to go back to the starting 
point. 

Sociologists are never tired of seek- 
ing for the ‘“causes’’ of war. The 
occasions may be found in many dif- 
ferent realms: but here is one predis- 
posing cause which can be relied upon 
to light the spark whenever the occasion 
offers itself. This is the existence of a 
superiority-inferiority relationship in 
the psychological field. Men can forgive 
almost anything except the constant 
humiliation of feeling despired. 


So much for the ‘“‘inferiors.” As for 
the ‘“‘superiors,’’ is not the Bible, not 
simply the Gospels but the whole Book, 
one long condemnation of the sin of 
pride? The first and most necessary 
task of anyone who is entering upon 
work involving contacts with members 
of Ancient peoples is to deal a death 
blow within his own breatst to that ugly 
monster. He is not difficult to identify. 
He is familiar enough in our own life 
amongst Americans or English of similar 
eulture though there his venom is not 
so deadly. We all know the Proud Man. 
We can tell him from the lines of his 
face, the set of his chin, the measured 
paces of his lordly walk, the studied 
aloofness of his manner, the cold tones 
of his voice, whether in personal con- 
versation or over the telephone, the self- 
satisfaction that oozes from every pore 
and deprives his gifts of any grace or his 





*British educator and author. This 
brief excerpt is from a lecture at the 
opening Montreat conference (p. 12). 


advice of any persuasion. 

There are many ways of dealing with 
the Proud Man within the borders of 
his own country, but the peoples of 
Ancient culture, who are generally im- 
bued through their Boby Social with a 
strong sense of the courtesy due to 
strangers, simply do not know how to 
deal with a human phenomenon of this 
kind. When there are too many of 
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them, they cause a collective anti- 
foreign reaction which may entail—and 
indeed has more than once entailed— 
serious political consequences. There is 
only one thing to do with such persons— 
to keep them out of the foreign field. 
They should be duly noted the organi- 
zations concerned as ‘‘Unsuitable for Ex- 
port,’”’ or perhaps, more tactfully, “Re- 
served for Domestic Use.”’ 

I have dwelt at some length on this 
point, for I know from experience that 
it is of capital importance. Christianity 
is a quality and an attitude: and a 
superiority complex, whether it springs 
from the state of a man’s bank balance 
or the cut of his clothes or the letters 
that he can put after his name, is just 
simply un-Christian. It is, therefore, 
utterly out of place in a Christian edu- 
cational institution. Once the human re- 
lationships have been established on a 
normal and healthy basis of mutual re- 
spect and equality or, if both sides pre- 
fer, of reciprocal superiority—not at all 
a bad relationship between two parties, 
each of which excels in some particular 
respect—Christian education can pro- 


meeting real; 


Here’s the way one church has already done it 


Children and the World Church 


OYS AND GIRLS in Sunday 
B schools all over the world have 

a tremendous stake in the com- 
ing meeting of the World Council of 
Churches in Amsterdam, August 22. 
More's the pity that so few of them 
have heard about it; so few of their 
parents too. 

This is not true, however, of the 
Westminster Sunday school in Char- 
lottesville, Va. There the superinten- 
dent had an idea—an inspired idea, 
which, if it were adopted all across the 
church, or all across the world, would 
make the Amsterdam meeting even 
more far-reaching in its significence. 

These boys and girls may find it diffi- 
cult to think in the usual terms of a 
“World Council of Churches’’; they 
won't sit still to listen to speeches about 
it. The superintendent, who is an edu- 
eator, knew all this, so he planned to 
let the children be the World Council, 
and they loved it. 

Placards were printed, bearing in 
large type, the names of some of the 
countries to be represented at Amster- 
dam. These were distributed among 
the pupils. Then, typewritten slips were 
passed out, carrying the names and a 
few interesting facts about the repre- 
sentatives who will be on the program. 
The leader of the meeting gave a brief 
explanation of what the Assembly would 
be like; then he introduced the boys 
and girls as delegates. For example, 
when the roll was called for China, 
an alert boy of ten or twelve, bearing 
the standard of China, rose to read from 
his typewritten slip, “I represent Prof. 
T. ©. Chao from Yenching University, 


China.” Another might answer for the 
U. S. A., “I represent John Foster 
Dulles, Presbyterian from the U. S. A., 
vice-chairman of the committee of 
churches on international affairs.’ 


In this way, every child was given a 
personal part; younger ones having a 
national placard, but nothing to read; 
older ones having a placard and type- 
written slip. 

A little later the idea was then 
taken up in a meeting of adults who fol- 
lowed a similar pattern. Their meet- 
ing opened with devotions which in- 
cluded an explanation of the coming As- 
sembly—time, place, purpose (‘that 
they may be one’’), ete. These facts 
appeared on a large blackboard. Then 
the leader introduced various members, 


who rose to read, for example, “I. repre- 


sent Dr. John R. Mott.” Each slip con- 
tained facts of interest and inspiration 
about the person or the country repre- 
sented. Finally, a prayer for the Am- 
sterdam Assembly closed the program. 

Like the children, the adults ate it 
up. One of them said, “I feel as if I 
had been living with the celebrities of 
the world.” 

Westminster people are enthusiastic 
about their project. They say, “With 
variations, this plan could be worked 
out by groups of children, young peo- 
ple, or adults in any church. This is 
one way in which the vision of our lo- 
cal churches can be enlarged, and a con- 
sciousness of the oneness of the Chris- 
tians of all the world may be deepened.” 


Don’t you want to try this out in 
your church in July or early August? 
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BOOK NOTES 


FAR AND NEAR. By Pearl S. Buck. 
The John Day Company, New York. 250 
pp. $2.75. 

There are few writers today better 
equipped than Pearl Buck for the deli- 
cate task of putting into print the intri- 
cacies and uncertainties of the human 
spirit. A volumn containing short 
stories of China, Japan, and America is 
admirably suited for the display of her 
penetration which goes quickly to the 
underlyingly human in each nation. It is 
curious to observe how the deep feeling 
and the intensity of conflict in many of 
these stories is bound to a plot by turns 
slight or bizarre, apparently too frail 
and improbable to support anything but 
a dream. Yet these stories help us to 
see that the real plots of life turn on 
just the things we judge of little im- 
portance and are likely to ignore as we 
crash and blunder through the under- 
brush of daily routine. If one would 
complain that this book gives no ulti- 
mate answers to the problems of hu- 
manity, one must also tremble for at- 
tempts to bring the ultimate answers 
without the human awareness so char- 
acteristic of the author’s outlook. 

JOHN M. WALKER, JR. 

Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 





FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY. 
A series of addresses edited by F. Ernest 
Johnson, Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies, Distributed by Harper 
and Bros., New York, 266 pp. $2.00. 

Though delivered during the war, 
these lectures by sixteen experts are still 
timely and challenging. There is gen- 
eral agreement on two points. The first 
is that the principles of democracy are 
deeply rooted in the past. They stem 
from the Bible, from Greek and Roman 
culture and from the early Anglo-Saxon 
struggle for liberty. Thus Rabbi Finkel- 
stein tells us that the first great contri- 
bution was the teaching in Genesis that 
man is made in the image of God. Pro- 
fessor Edman seeks to show that four 
great ideas entered in: the pure democ- 
racy of the Greek city-state, the Roman 
idea of citizenship under law, the Chris- 
tian idea of brotherhood and the Stoic- 
Epicurean idea of the privacy of the in- 
dividual. No special attention is given 
to the New Testament teachings but 
there is a valuable lecture on the Re- 
formers’ contribution by Dr. John T. 
MacNeill. 

The second main point of agreement 
is that in many respects we are still 
paying lip service to the ideals of de- 
mocracy. So, for example, George H. 
Houston shows that our economic life 
is not wholly democratic. There is 
much callousness as to the fate of the 


individual. Too many of our workers 
lack security. The seniority system is 
undemocratic. Certain groups wish to 


take more out of the “common hoard” 
than they put in. Dr. Harrison Elliott 
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likewise argues that our schools are far 
from truly democratic. Most pupils 
have little opportunity for participation 
in self-government and in community 
life. In the home too we fail to allow 
our children to participate in family de- 
cisions. Dr. Paul Douglass cites evi- 
dence to show that all too many 
churches are class churches; they make 
little contribution to the urgent task of 
binding classes together. We are just 
making a start on religious democracy 
in relation to the race problem, In all 
these spheres, as Dr. Goodwin Watson 
reminds us, our duty is to increase ‘“‘the 
area of shared concern.”’ In a democ- 
racy that really works, he adds, per- 
sonality emerges whereas in collectivism 
personality is submerged. 

A notable clash of viewpoint is be- 
tween Dr. Kallen, the humanist, who 
argues that Christianity is authoritarian 
and hence anti-democratic, and Editor 
Johnson who seeks to show that relig- 
ious authority can be reconciled with 
democracy. The chief weakness in this 
otherwise excellent volume is the failure 
to wrestle with the question as to how 
the democracies can inspire their peo- 
ple with self-giving devotion to the com- 
mon good. Is not this the supreme 
function of the church? 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 

Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


PILLARS OF FAITH. 
Ferre. Harper and Bros., New York. 
125 pp. $1.50. 

What do they teach in seminaries? 
some are asking. Here is one answer— 
seminary lectures, basic theological 
ideas in laymen’s language. That the 
theology is essentially sound is attested 
by the character of the institutions 
which sponsored the lectures, Texas 
Christian University and the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville. 

Nels Ferré, a young (40) Swedish- 
American scholar and professor (An- 
dover Newton Theological School), has 
a welcome gift of writing small books 
of evangelical Christian theology which 
are accurate and concise in learning and 
popular in language. He seems equally 
at home with Augustine, Aquinas and 
the New Testament as he is chatting on 
a Pullman, dealing with domestic prob- 
lems or analyzing the sources of 
European fascism and communism. 

Ferré represents the optimistic wing 
of American younger theologians. His 
thought is a balance to the more sombre 
influence of Reinhold Niebuhr and his 
followers. Ferre expects a revival of 
evangelical Christianity in our time; his 
term for it is “the Age of the Spirit.’ 
“A new age is here for our receiving it.’’ 
But if the revival is to serve fully the 
desperate needs of our world, ‘it must 
be built on the Eternal Love as the 
foundation, and held strong and steady 
on the full five pillars of faith: Jesus 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Church, the 
Bible and Christian Experience.” (p. 
125.) Each lecture develops the dis- 


By Nels F. S. 
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tinctive contribution to the Age of the 
Spirit of these five pillars; space here 
does not allow indication of his ehal- 
lenging thought, 

This book might be the basis for a 
series of adult Sunday school hours, 
prayer meeting meditations, sermons or 
private devotional reading. However 
used, it will contribute to the coming 
Age of the Spirit and this, one feels, 
would fulfill a deep desire of the author. 

PAUL LESLIE GARBER. 

Decatur, Ga. 


THERE’S A JOB FOR YOU. By Ruth 
Ransom. Friendship Press, New York. 
32 pp. 

This booklet sets the choice of Chris- 
tian vocation there is ‘‘Help Wanted— 
sequence. It begins with the funda- 
mental question, what kind of life will 
you lead? Next it shows that in Chris- 
tian vocation there is ‘“‘Help Wanted— 
Opportunities Unlimited”; then these 
two sections are brought together with 
discussion of whether or not the person 
has what it takes for these opportuni- 
ties. There are provoking suggestions 
and a helpful checklist provided to 
guide in this step. The fourth section 
deals with preparation for the job; and 
the conclusion ends on the note of chal- 
lenge from the world-wide mission of 
the Christian. 

Excellent illustrations are set 
throughout the text; the theme is un- 
derstandably, sensibly and attractively 
presented. It is a splendid booklet to 
aid young people to select their voca- 
tions on the basis of a Christian deci- 
sion. 
Richmond. FRED R. STAIR, JR. 

THINK. By A. W. Woodburne, First 
Presbyterian Church, Tampa, Fla. 100 
pp. 40c. 

This collection of editorials from the 
news bulletin of First Presbyterian 
Church, Tampa, is a fine “thought- 
starter.””’ Written by a Christian doc- 
tor, they give a new slant on such old 
topics as: Barometers, Drinking, Handi- 
caps, Inventories, Negroes, Rights, Sun- 
day, Supermen, Waste, etc. The diction 
is chcice; the ideas are stimulating. 

DAVID M. CURRIE. 
Austin, Texas. 


THE LOST GOSPEL. By Robert E. 
Luccock. Harper and Bros., New York. 
183 pp. $1.75. 

This is a volume of sixteen sermons 
each of which has as its base some 
famous short story. Some of the ser- 
mons flow very smoothly from the story, 
while in a few the use of the story is 
somewhat forced. There is a wealth of 
suggestive material, for the author does 
not limit himself to the short story 
alone. but graphically portrays his 
theme from a wide field of illustrative 
material. 

WARNER DUBOSE, JR. 
New Orleans, La. 


MORE BOOKS, p. 15 
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EDITORIAL 


On With the Program of Progress 

Now that the way has been cleared 
(to use a good Presbyterian phrase) 
for the united prosecution of the Pro- 
gram of Progress for the next four 
years, what shall be our next step? The 
answer to this, of course, rests with 
the leadership of the Program in the 
headquarters offices in Atlanta. No 
doubt, with a staff which is now able to 
plan and lead this program, and with 
area leaders on the job, as they were 
not at this time last year, we shall be 
seeing effective achievements on every 
level of our church’s life. 

Many of us could wish that certain 
elements of the Program or ways of 
achieving it had been laid out differ- 
ently. For example, we like the psy- 
chology and the strategy of the $25,- 
000,000 to $30,000,000 programs of the 
Methodists and the USA Presbyterians 
who, in recent years, put everything in 
one basket and, with a united will and 
effort, raised their entire amounts, with- 
out the necessity of multiple and re- 
peated financial campaigns; further, it 
would have been a magnificent thing if 
men, women and young people in every 
section of the church, at the proverbial 
grassroots, could have had more of a 
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share in projecting the program instead 
of having it work out from the center 
hopefully to the circumference. But 
these things are done. Now we have 
repeated efforts challenging us and we 
face the job of selling the program to 
local congregations and their members. 

It is inspiring to learn that out of 
the 8,523 congregations of the USA 
resbyterian Church, only 397 have not 
participated in the $27,000,000 Restor- 
ation Fund. It is a bit humbling to us 
to learn that two-thirds of our 3,500 
churches have not yet taken on in an 
effective way in our Progress Program. 
This year, with our completed organiza- 
tion, they will have their chance. 

Methodists and Presbyterians USA, 
with a three year goal, have completed 
their programs in that time. This has 
enabled these churches to appeal to lo- 
cal units to wait until they had raised 
the denominational goal before they 
set themselves to provide for their own 
pressing needs. They have insisted on 
this procedure and evidently have ob- 
tained widespread cooperation. Now, 
with the funds raised, local needs can 
be given the right-of-way. 

Chief thing for us to do in this pro- 
gram is to set it before us as a God- 
given opportunity; give the time and 
planning which is required for it; then, 
with a united will, get the job done. 
When we do it in this way, three years 
will be all we need. ; 

In the USA Church it seems that 
more is being heard about the New Life 
Movement than about the Restoration 
Fund. This is as it should be. The one 
underlies the other. Our spiritual goals 
in the Program of Progress lack some- 
thing of the inspiration of an inte- 
grated movement but they are nonethe- 
less fundamental to our spiritual health 
and progress. When we set ourselves to 
these objectives, not as means to finan- 
eial ends but as fundamental in their 
own right, and when we dignify the ef- 
forts employed in their attainment, we 
shall find miracles happening which 
cannot be reduced to dollars and cents. 

This program holds far more for us, 
as individuals and as a great church, 
then most of us have yet realized. Once 
we see it, the inspiration of our united 
prayer and effort should press upon us 
with relentless force. 


A Good $100 Investment 


A $100 investment from your church 
treasury on behalf of your church’s or- 
ganist and/or choir director can pay 
large dividends this summer. This sum 
would make it possible for a choir 
leader to attend the third annual sum- 
mer school of church music at the As- 
sembly’s Training School under the di- 
rection of James R. Sydnor—recently 
made Dr. Sydnor, by the way, by Union 
Seminary, New York, upon his comple- 
tion of an important study on ‘Choral 
Technique for the Church Musician.”’ 

Dr. Sydnor has assembled an able 
faculty for the July 29-August 12 pe- 
riod. Furthermore, the school has two 
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years of fruitful experience behind it. 
It is growing in interest, in influence 
and in its possibilities for a widespread 
service over the church. It offers spec- 
ialized training under nationally known 
musicians in the following depart- 
ments: Adult Choir Training, Chil- 
dren’s Choir Training, Worship and 
Hymn Singing, Organ Playing, and Vo- 
cal Training. 

Why not see about that $100 provi- 
sion by your church—today? 


School for Gamblers 


The sermon of the Dallas pastor, re- 
ported on page 10, was no doubt the 
type of sermon calculated to inspire 
such a remark as that of the old woman 
who said, ‘‘Now he’s quit preachin’ and 
gone to meddlin’.” 

Nevertheless, while staggering figures 
can be quoted to show the extent of 
gambling in this country, these figures 
would scarcely take into account such 
“modest” efforts as those mentioned by 
the sermon in question. Most people 
simply wouldn’t count them. But 
whether they count them or not, they 
all add up to the same thing. Many 
an otherwise fine P-TA or other civic 
enterprise has no conscience whatever 
about engineering a community-wide 
effort which members would never be 
willing to call gambling—but which 
nevertheless is—for a good cause. Some- 
how or other, some of these otherwise 
good people one day will be led to 
see that no cause is worth the sacrifice 
in character training which comes with 
the deepening of the gamblers’ philoso- 
phy of life. 


GUEST EDITORS 


A Sensible Decision 


Southern Presbyterians have acted 
sensibly in voting overwhelmingly to 
remain in the Federal Council of 
the Churches in Christ in America. 

The Council is an organization of 25 
Protestant denominations set up many 
years ago as a co-ordinating agency of 
church programs. In the past few 
years some member churches have ob- 
jected to the majority decision of the 
Council’s reports and recommendatiors 
in the field of social service, some of 
which were contrary to the South’s tra- 
ditional position. 

We believe the Presbyterians have 
acted wisely because the South and 
Southern organizations have gained 
nothing in the past by attempting to 
solve all problems by withdrawing, or 
running away from them. There is, for 
example, the Democratic Party which 
currently includes some elements which 
want to “walk out” or bolt the party. 
Certainly that does not change the prob- 
lem. Negative programs don’t win. 

Fights may be won only in the arena 
where they are being fought. The Pres- 
byterians who oppose the Council’s 
course can do a more effective job, in 
the ieng run, by staying in and oppos- 
ing.—THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. 
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THE PASSENGER 


By KENNETH 


OF THE CHURCH 


J. FOREMAN 





“Other men have worked and you 
have profited by their work.’’—John 
4:38, Goodspeed. 


HE LITTLE Catholic boy was ex- 
T plaining to his Protestant neigh- 

bor all about his first Commun- 
ion. His church had several clergy at- 
tached to it, but ‘‘Father—is the Pas- 
senger,” he said. 

Yes indeed. The little boy was wiser 
than he knew. In a Protestant church 
no less, the pastor is a passenger. That 
is, he cannot help being one in a good 
sense, though he ought not to be one 
in a bad sense. A passenger is one who 
rides. He does not run the train, make 
it up, dispatch it, maintain the right of 
way, nor have anything to do with 
financing it. He just rides. Even if 
he is an engineer or a stockholder, if 
he sits back in the coach he is for the 
time being only a passenger and he has 
no business giving orders to the conduc- 
tor. 

The pastor of any church rides on a 
railroad other men have built. Of the 
hundreds of passengers comfortably 
asleep in the long Limited gliding 
through the night, how many could 
so much as repair a break in the en- 
gine or replace a cross-tie, much less 
lay out the railroad? So for every Au- 
gustine, Gregory, Luther, Calvin, Wes- 
ley, Hudson Taylor, there are hundreds 
of thousands of ordinary parish priests 
and ministers (of many of whom the 
world is not worthy) who for all their 
goodness and usefulness, if turned 
loose in the world without a church, 
could not found one to save their lives. 


T ancient one, certainly a large 
one. Hundreds of thousands of people 
make up his denomination. It has 
boards and committees, machinery of an 
efficient and far-reaching kind. It was 
running when he was born. He has not 
the executive genius to organize it, he 
probably could not so much as operate 
one of its agencies, much less all of 
them. He rides them. They supply 
him with literature, with suggestions, 
with programs, with information and 
inspiration. 

He rides the church’s history too. All 
the Christian centures are back of him. 
All the good the church has done in 
the world is a fact on which he can 
capitalize. All the good will which the 
church has created, all the Christian in- 
fiuences which have emanated from the 
church into society through the cen- 
turies—these make the way smooth for 
him. 

The pastor is also a passenger on the 
church’s theology. How few minds are 
creative! Even the basic dogmas of the 


HE MINISTER rides the church’s 
organization. It is perhaps an 


church, which the modern minister took 
in almost with his mother’s milk, were 
hundreds of years in the making. No 
one man thought them out. The great 
movements and discoveries in theology 
in times past were made without his 
help; the great movements today go on, 
as it were, over his head. He may un- 
derstand and appreciate and be helped 
by them; but he does not originate 
them. Even if he teaches theology, 
even if he be noted on two continents 
as the most creative theologian alive, 
he is still aware, even more than the 
average minister, how great is his debt 
to the bygone centuries of Christian 
thinkers. 

The pastor rides the local church, too. 
Part of the pull which his present 
charge had for him when he decided to 
come here was the place this congre- 
gation has had in the life of the com- 
munity. Old Ninth Church, Old Smith 
Memorial—names to conjure. with. 
Known as the pastor of St. Thomas a’ 
Calvin, he finds his place in the com- 
munity already made for him. Rota- 
rians on winter evenings and bobby- 
soxers under white gowns in June will 
listen to him simply because he is the 
pastor of that majestic old ivy-covered 
landmark. All the good this congrega- 
tion has done, all the civic movements 
which have been sponsored by leaders 
in the church, all the benevolences 
which have been supported by its mem- 
bers, all the spiritual life which it has 
nurtured through the generations, stand 
somehow to his credit, and he rides it. 
Others have labored and he has entered 
into their labors. 


EVERTHELESS, the pastor who 
is no more than a passenger is 
a fraud. The pastor who rides 
his own reputation, who rides only his 
old sermons in a new church, who rides 
all the “privileges of the Cloth,’ who 
uses his office as a ticket into Society, 
who rides theology as a _ wheel-chair 
without ever once standing on his own 
mind and experience, who uses the 
church’s program blindly without tak- 
ing thought for the special needs of his 
own church and people, who rides 
cliches and hobbies, who follows each 
New Pook as meekly as the average wo- 
man follows the New Look, who is con- 
tent to ride on past services his con- 
ereration has rendered without consid- 
ering the conditions of today;—such a 
passenger is beating the Company. His 
ticket has run out. 
The church has plenty of room for 
passengers, and passengers we all must 
be. But we should pay our way. As 


on a railroad the dead-heads cut down 
the profits, so in the church; it was al- 
ways the dead-heads that cut down the 
prophets... 





We Presbyterians 


By ARTHUR V. BOAND 











27. JAMES M. GODARD 


Were one to seek to tell in a single 
article all of the honors that have come 
to Jim Godard, the popular and gifted 
dean of Queens College, and even some 
of the contributions that he is making 
to the life of the church in his home 
town of Charlotte and throughout the 
Assembly, it would almost require a 
special edition of THE OUTLOOK to do 
justice to the subject. 


Consequently, this brief article will 
be wholly inadequate and most sketchy, 
to say the least. Born in Texas, reared 
in Illinois, Jim Godard attended and 
graduated from Park College, that fine 
self-help institution of the USA Church, 
as the valedictorian of the class of 1929. 
Majoring in English and psychology, 
Jim’s college life and summer vacations 
were filled with glee club trips, summer 
conferences at Hollister, Mo., and Estes 
Park, Colo., student work in churches 
at Lawson and North Kansas City, Mo. 
—all of which were helping him in the 
decision that had to be made whether 
he would be a minister or a Christian 
educator. Accepting a teaching assist- 
ancy at Duke University upon his gradu- 
tion from Park helped him reach his 
decision. A summer under Dr. Spear- 
man, a visiting British psychologist at 
the University of Chicago deepened the 
conviction that Christian education was 
to be the field of his life work. But 
most important of all, the example and 
influence of Miss Mary Harrison of Park 
College, one of the gifts of the Fulton, 
Mo., US Church to Park, exerted the 
greatest influence of all upon Jim in his 
decision to teach rather than preach. 
(Park’s first president, by the way, Dr. 
John—‘“Uncle” John McAfee, was a 
product of Westminster College). While 
taking work toward his Ph. D. and 
teaching at Duke, Jim was persuaded 
by Dr. Fraser to come to Queens as his 
dean. 


From that day to this, Jim Godard 
has been one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Queens College faculty. His 
love of music, his genius for counsel- 
ing, his community and state-wide ac- 
tivities makes one wonder how one man 
can do so much so well. The whole 
church has been eagerly awaiting the 
release of his book, ‘Understanding 
Marriage and Family,’’ which was pub- 
lished by the John Knox Press under 
the sponsorship of the Joint Committee 
on Adult Work. Park College has 
made a big payment on its debt to the 
Southern Church in its gift of Dean 
James M. Godard. 


® EDITOR’S NOTE—Nominations of 
persons to be saluted in this column may 
be sent to this paper. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


PJC Enrolls Foreign Students 
In Summer School Term 

More than 130 students are enrolled 
in the summer term at Presbyterian 
Junior College, Maxton, N. C. Of this 
number, 15 are from foreign countries, 
eleven coming from Cuba to study Eng- 
lish and other subjects, two from 
Mexico, and two from Greece. 





Eleanor Huske Wins 
Sullivan Award at Queens 

A feature of the Queens College com- 
mencement was the presentation of the 
Algernon Sydney Sullivan award to 
Eleanor Collins Huske of Reidsville, N. 
C., this year’s student body president, 
and to Hunter Marshall, member of the 
board of trustees for more than 20 
years. The commencement address was 
delivered by Dean Althea Kratz Hottel, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
the baccaulaureate sermon by Calvin 
Grier Davis, First church, Asheville. 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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Rabun Gap Students 
Plan for College 

Nine of the 23 graduates at Rabun 
Gap-Naccoochee school in north Georgia 
plan to continue their education in col- 
lege next year. The commencement ser- 
mon this year was preached by Layton 
Fraser, professor of Bible at Presby- 
terian College, and the commencement 
address was made by S. Hugh Bradley, 
First church, Decatur, Ga. A Bible was 
presented to each graduate by the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Synod of 
Georgia, 


Commencement Awards 
Listed at Agnes Scott 

Awards at the Agnes Scott com- 
mencement included the following: the 
Hopkins Jewel to Mary Beth Little, 
Wichita Falls, Texas; the Jennie Sen- 
telle Houghton Scholarship to Annie 
Charles Smith, Christiansburg, Va.; the 
Collegiate Scholarship to Polly Anna 
Philips, Atlanta. 


Sullivan Awards Go to Alumna 
And Student President at M. B. 

Elinor Weathersby, Memphis, Tenn., 
president of Mary Baldwin’s student 
government association for the past 
year, won the Algernon Sydney Sullivan 
award at the recent commencement. 


Mitchell College 


A coeducational] institution distinctive 
in Christian ideals. Presbyterian. 
Founded 1856. Fully accredited aca- 
demic work first two years of college. 
Outstanding departments in music and 
business. Approved for veterans. Resi- 
dence for women and single men. Lib- 
eral scholarships. Moderate’ rates. 
Write for catalog P. Applications are 
being taken for our fall semester which 
begins September 7, 1948. 
John Montgomery, Pres., 
Statesville, N. C. 











Richmoné—Phone 8-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








1206 E. Main Street 





BRONZE PLAQUES 


BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY BOARDS 
SIGNS AND PLAQUES OF ALL TYPES 
BRASS AND BRONZE 


NAME AND MEMORIAL PLATES 
For Any Purpose 


Estimates and Sketches Gladly Furnished 
SOUTHERN STAMP & STATIONERY COMPANY 
00 Broad Street (Broad at Foushee) 
Richmond, Virginia 
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Alumna winner was Mrs. Benton Mec- 
Millin, Washington. Commencement 
speakers included Ansley C. Moore, 
Pittsburgh, the baccalaureate preacher, 
and President J. Earl Moreland of Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, for the concluding 
address, 


CHURCH NEWS 
Dallas Presbytery 





Acquires Camp Site 


Texas News Letter 

Dallas Presbytery is more than a little 
excited at the prospect of the early use 
of its newly-purchased camp site 32 
miles north of Dallas. A 14-acre site, 
with four buildings, on the west side of 
Lake Dallas was purchased recently and 
July 1 has been looked to as the date 
of acquisition. Cost of the property was 
$35,000, toward which a number of sub- 
stantial gifts have been made. This 
property, which is within 50 miles of 
90 per cent of the 50-county presbytery, 
will be a great asset in the advancing 
program of this area. July 5 is set for 
a gala celebration of “Dallas Presbytery 
Day” at the Lake Dallas camp, 


Dallas Methodist Pastor 
Attacks Gambling Trend 

Church members had a preacher’s 
finger pointed at them recently as he 
preached a sermon on “amateur” 
gambling. The preacher was Marshall 
T. Steele of Dallas’ Highland Park 
Methodist church. According to The 
Dallas Morning News, Dr. Steele said 
that “‘amateur gambling at football 
games, in private clubs, on the radio, in 
public schools and at some churches is 
undermining the American social struc- 
ture.”” The News interpreted the ser- 
mon as “pointing a finger at scores of 
persons on the rolls of his 6,000-mem- 
ber congregation.’”’ Dr. Steele referred 
to the gaming laws of the state, with 
particular reference to selling chances, 
or engaging in raffles, at school carni- 
vals, church parties and similar gather- 
ings. “If it is wrong,” he said, “for 
Negro boys to shoot craps in Deep Ellum 
(a segregated section of the city), it is 
wrong for our school children to sell 
chances to try to win a motor scooter.” 
He had in mind a recent carnival staged 
at the local junior high school to raise 
money for student band uniforms. He 
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indicated that some members of the con- 
gregation were insensitive to their own 
gambling while they look upon other 
gamblers as sinners. Position and 
power, he said, are no excuse. “It is 
high time that church members began to 
obey the laws,” he insisted. 


Kerrville and Other Conferences 
Attract Leaders for Good Programs 
Conference dates at Kerrville this 
summer include the Men-at-Kerrville 
conference and the leadership school 
held late in June. At the same time the 
Caravan training period was conducted 
for leading young people who will spend 
the rest of the summer visiting and 
helping churches all over the synod. 
The Auxiliary Training School is sched- 
uled for August 12-18, young adults, 
Sept. 3-6. The United Christian Youth 
Movement holds one of its regional con- 
ferences at Eastland, Texas, July 5-11. 
Thomas W. Currie, Oak Cliff pastor, 
Dallas, will be on the staff of this inter- 
denominational meeting. 


Workers for Vacation Schools 
Are Trained in Austin Classes 

Vacation school workers were pre- 
pared for their work this summer at an 
institute held in Austin under the di- 
rection of the regional director, W. B. 
Sullivan, Each presbytery send a team 
of workers for training; these were ex- 
pected to conduct institutes within the 
presbyteries, . .. More than 100 leaders 
attended the interdenominational con- 
ference of children’s workers in Dallas 
this spring. Presbyterians took a promi- 
nent part in this conference. 


Here and There 

The First church, Houston, recently 
completed and occupied the first unit of 
its new church plant. ... Woodlawn 
church, Corpus Christi, has completed 
its new building. ... At Wichita Falls 
the First Southern church has launched 
its building project which, it is esti- 
mated, will cost $350,000. . . . Houston 
Baptists plan to improve their press re- 
lations. The city’s pastors conference 
plans to hold a press relations institute 
for member churches with a faculty of 
newspaper men and teachers of journal- 
ism. ... Two evangelistic crusades, 
covering the entire 21-state area of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, has been 
planned by the denominational depart- 
ment of evangelism. First phase of the 
program will include all churches west 
of the Mississippi River, beginning 
Easter Sunday, 1950; the next, begin- 
ning a year later, will take in the terri- 
tory east of the river. . . . The Sudie 
George Memorial chapel of the First 
church, Dallas, was dedicated May 9. 

GUS J. CRAVEN. 
Austin. 


e EDITORS’ NOTE—We regret to 
learn that our correspondent, Mr. Cra- 
ven, has been very ill at the McCloskey 
Veteran’s Administration Hospital, Tem- 
ple, Texas. 
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TWO IMPORTANT ISSUES — Order Enough Copies — Now ! 


Special Attractions 


The editors of The Presbyterian Outlook will provide two unusually 
important issues in July. Large quantities of extra copies will be needed 
by leaders in local churches. Reservations must be made in advance. 


1. Reporting on the 4-year Re-Study of Religious Education. Perhaps 
the most thoroughgoing study ever made in the history of our church 
is now released. The report itself will not be available for general dis- 
tribution. A popular book on the study will not be published until next 
year. This special issue of THE OUTLOOK will enable church workers 
to get an idea of what the report says about Sunday schools, our teach- 
ing program, important steps to be taken, ete., ete. Very important for: 
Every Elder, Every Sunday school officer and teacher, Every Parent. 
At least a third of all church members should be vitally interested. 


2. Forecasting the Opening Sessions of the World Council of 
Churches at Amsterdam. With at least nine Southern Presbyterians at- 
tending, with more than 142 denominations over the world participating, 
with far-reaching possibilities involved, this will be a meeting of intense 
interest to all your church members. Every home in every congregation 
should have a copy of this special issue. 


Price of each issue: 10c each; 50 for $5; 100 for $9.00. 
Better Still: Send in a good list of 3-months-for-$1 subscriptions! 








——— eee Return Form — 


The Presbyterian Outlook 

408 East Frankklin Street 

Richmond 19, Va. 

.copies of the Religious Education Re-Study Issue. 

Please reserve for us.... 
,.copies of the World Council Issue. 
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KING COLLEGE 


Founded 1867 
PRESBYTERIAN, CO-EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP 
POSITIVE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES, 
B. A. DEGREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
For catalog, write 


R. T. L. LISTON, PRESIDENT, BOX P, BRISTOL, TENN. 








o 
Chamberlain-Hunt Academy 
1879-1948 
WE LOVE BOYS — WE BUILD MEN 
Owned and Operated by Synod of Mississippi 
A Christian atmosphere. Excellent military and academic programs. 
Individual attention and How to Study stressed. A most beautiful, 
healthful location. New dormitory completed. We get wonderful results 
from our Work and Play Program. 
REGULAR SESSION OPENS September 6; Capacity is 150. 
WORK AND PLAY SUMMER SCHOOL—May 31. 
Boys enjoy 10 weeks in the summer at CHA. Many learn how to 
study. Capacity is 60. For further information, call or write: 


J. 8. VANDIVER, President Port Gibson, Mississippi 
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Legislator Regrets 


Omission of Measures 
Mississippi News Letter 


One member of the state legislature, 
looking back on the last session, com- 
ments that “little constructive legisla- 
tion was enacted, the leaders of all fac- 
tions being preoccupied with imple- 
menting opposition to President Tru- 
man’s Civil Rights program.” All mem- 
bers saw in the program an effort to- 
ward the President’s personal political 
advancement and they felt that it dealt 
with matters better left to the states. 
The legislator comments further, “It is 
regrettable that the final balance sheet 
of legislative action did not disclose 
more pointed measures looking toward 
the improvement of Negro education in 
the state, For though there was gen- 
eral legislation from which Negro edu- 
cation will benefit, the moral position 
of the legislature, which so whole- 
heartedly condemned what it considered 
a betrayal for personal political gain, 
would have been improved through 
specific action in the field of education 
where certain inequalities between the 
races possible of amelioration stand 
out.” 


Significant Statutes Become 
Law Touching Social Issues 


Two important statutes of social sig- 
nificance are pointed out as highlight- 
ing the legislative session: The Work- 
men’s Compensation Law, to take effect 
January 1, 1950, allows liberal benefits 
and marks the close of a long fight. 
Mississippi was for years the only state 
without a compensation law. The other 
measure was an oil and gas conserva- 
tion statute, modeled in principal after 
the laws of southwestern states. Op- 
ponents of this measure claimed that it 
would favor the large oil companies. 
The state’s “blue law,” not modified 
since 1848, was altered to allow motion 
pictures, baseball, golf, and similar 
amusements on Sunday between 1:00 
and 6:00 P. M. No action was taken on 
prohibition statutes, or their more 
stringent enforcement despite the claim 





BELHAVEN 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


POSSESSING— 


Attractive Campus 
Modern Buildings 
Excellent Student Body 


STRESSING— 


Character 
Oulture 
Sound Scholarship 


For Catalog—Write: 
G. T. GILLESPIE, President 
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of some legislators that these laws are 
“habitually, openly and flagrantly vio- 
lated in many counties of the state.” 


Program of Progress Effort 
Leads Assembly’s Record 


Statistics released on Mississippi’s 
effort in the Program of Progress show 
that under the direction of Ed Edens, 
chairman, and R. D. Bedinger, director, 
the synod is well ahead of the Assem- 
bly’s record. Percentages showing 
amounts raised compared with quotas in 
the synod and in the Assembly follow: 


Assembly Synod 


Foreign Missions 89.9% 99.3% 
Home Missions 44.9 88.5 
Religious Education 86.1 108.5 


Men’s rallies were held in two centers 
in May, with Col. LeCraw speaking, in 
order to keep the movement going fall 
speed ahead. 


Ministers’ Institute 
Is Held at Miss. U. 


June was featured by a ministers’ in 
stitute held at the University of Missis- 
sippi early in the month under the 
theme, “Development of Human Re- 
sources in Mississippi.” . . . Chamber- 
lain-Hunt Academy recently dedicated 
its fine new Gage Hall... . East Missis- 
sippi Presbytery has established a per- 
manent committee on Negro work... . 
The Defense Service Council has can- 
celled all appropriations for student 
work in Mississippi for the coming year 
because of lack of funds. This means 
that no fulltime student workers will be 
employed at the University of Miss., and 
at Miss. State College. .. . Presbyterian 
ministers of the Delta section meet on 
the last Monday of each month for fel- 
lowship and discussion. Recent meet- 
ings have been at Itta Bena and Green- 
ville. ... 


Miscellany 


A Mississippi Council of Church 
Women was recently organized with 
Mrs, Charles G. Alford, former president 
of Mississippi synodical, as president. 
...J. 8. Vandiver of Chamberlain-Hunt 
Academy is president of the state Hi-Y 
advisory council... .R. BE. Kennington, 
elder in the First church, Jackson, and 
founder ,and president of the state’s 
largest department store, was recently 
acclaimed ‘‘Prince of Merchants” by a 


AUGUSTA 
Military Academy 


Fort Defiance, Virginia 


One of America’s oldest and most dis- 
tinguished military schools, located in 
the heart of the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley of Virginia. Prepares for all 
colleges, universities, and West Point 
and Annapolis. Grades 56-12. A War 
Department Honor R. O. T. C. School. 

Non-Denominational, but all Prot- 
estant cadets required to attend the 
Augusta Stone Church (Presbyterian), 
one of the nation’s oldest, each Sun- 





ay. 
For information and catalog, write 





Colonel Chas. 8S. Roller, Jr., Principal. 
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body of 450 leading business inmen and 
women on the occasion of his 50th year 
in business in Jackson. . .. More than 
$120,000 toward the $200,000 goal for 
the Belhaven Expansion Fund (exclu- 
sive of Jackson) has been pledged or 
underwritten. The grand total stands 
at $410,000, including challenge funds. 
ROBERT Ss. WOODSON. 
Yazoo City. 


Educators to Invite Other 
Presbyterians to Conference 


Members of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Association of the South, in 
their recent meeting at Montreat, voted 
unanimously to ask the program com- 
mittee to invite representatives of Chris- 
tian education in other Presbyterian de- 
nominations for next year. This was 
mentioned in connection with “the last 
General Assembly’s directive to its Com- 
mittee on Cooperation and Union to ex- 
plore areas of cooperation among Pres- 
byterian denominations.” 

The Association also voted unani- 
mously to recommend that Negro Pres- 
byterian workers in the field of Chris- 
tian education be invited to participate 
in the meetings of the educational asso- 
ciation. 

President R. T. L. Liston, of King 
College, was named president of the 
Association, succeeding Hunter B. 
Blakely, of Queens College. Laurence 
F. Kinney was named vice-president. 
Group chairmen are: Frank H. Cald- 
well, seminaries; Frank B. Lewis, 
senior colleges; W. C. Pressly, junior 
colleges; John H. Fischbach, student 
work; Lucy Steele, Bible teachers; Mil- 
dred Taylor, college and university pro- 
fessors; M. A. Macdonald, secondary 
schools and orphanages. 

Visiting speakers at the recent meet- 
ing included Sir Alfred Zimmern, 
British educator and author (see page 
6); Ralph Waldo Lloyd, president of 
Maryville College, and Albert C. Outler, 
Yale Divinity School. 


RADIO 


Moffett to Begin Broadcast 
Series With July 4 Sermon 


First in the current series on The 
Presbyterian Hour, broadcast over a 
network of more than 70 stations, will 
be Harry M. Moffett, pastor of the Uni- 
versity church, Austin, Texas, Sunday, 
July 4, 8:30 A. M. (EST), 7:30 (CST). 
Mr. Moffett’s subject is, ‘Christ, the 
Only Answer for Youth.’ Music will be 
furnished by the Austin College Choir 
of Sherman, Texas. 

Next preacher, on July 11, will be 
John R. Richardson, Spartanburg, S. C. 








RABUN GAP-NACOOCHEE 
SCHOOL 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
Fully accredited senior high school. 
Christian influences. Moderate rates, 
Work opportunities, Scholarship aid. 





Dr. George C. Bellingrath, President 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Bezalel, the Craftsman 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JULY 11 


Exodus 31:1-11; IL Chron. 1:5 


We study this quarter some of the 
lesser known characters of the Bible. 
Last week it was Micaiah, a prophet who 
dared to speak the truth at whatever 
cost; this week it is Bezalel, who was 
an artist, an architect, a skilled work- 
man, who dedicated his skill to the serv- 
ice of God. We consider 


I. The Task of the Craftsman 


In the first fifteen chapters of Exodus 
we read how Moses led the children of 
Israel out of the land of bondage. In 
the following chapters we read how they 
came to Sinai where God offered to 
enter into a covenant with the nation. 
He promised, “Ye shall be mine own 
possession from among all people. . 
and ye shall be unto me a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation, if ye will obey 
my voice and keep my covenant (19:5- 
6).”” The covenant obligations were ex- 
plained a few days later when God 
summed up his moral requirements in 
the Ten Commandments (chapter 20) 
and his civil requirements in the Book 
of the Covenant (21-23). The condi- 
tions being accepted by the people, the 
covenant was duly ratified and sealed 
(24). 

In order that Israel’s obligations and 
privileges under the covenant might be 
kept in mind and that her fellowship 
with God might be sustained, Moses act- 
ing under the inspiration of God, then 
arranged for a national system of wor- 
ship. This worship was to be conducted 
by an hereditary priesthood, Aaron and 
his descendants assisted by the mem- 
bers of Aaron’s tribe, the Levites. The 
worship was to be centered in a build- 
ing called the Tabernacle and was so 
organized that all the vital truths of 
Israel’s religion found there their sym- 
bolic expression. 

Exodus 25-31 sets before us the plan 
of the Tabernacle and the details of the 
worship as given by God to Moses on 
Mount Sinai. The tabernacle itself was 
to be composed of three tents, one over- 
laid upon the other. The inner one was 
to be of the finest linen and wool, blue, 
purple and scarlet, woven in beautiful 
tapestries. Such a tent would be too 
delicate for exposure to the weather, so 
the plans called for a strong waterproof 
tent of goat’s hair to be stretched above 
it, somewhat like the tentfly which all 
campers know. This again was to be 
overlaid with skins, 

The structure itself was to be divided 
into two compartments called the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies, and sur- 
rounded by an enclosed court, 150 feet 


long by 75 feet broad. The plans called 
for the following bits of furniture: in 
the court, an altar and laver of brass; 
in the Holy Place, a small table made of 
acacia wood and covered with gold to 
hold the shewbread, a second altar, 
made of acacia wood, covered and orna- 
mented with gold, and a richly orna- 
mented golden candlestick. The Holy 
of Holies contained only one piece of 
furniture, the Ark, a wooden box, 
covered with gold without and within, 
containing a copy of the Ten Command- 
ments, and covered with a slab of pure 
gold called the Mercy Seat, above 
which were two symbolic figures, called 
Cherubim, also made of pure gold. 

This is not the time, nor have we the 
space, to describe the worship which 
was to center in the Tabernacle. It may 
be well however to mention the signifi- 
cance of the different pieces of furniture 
listed above. 


1. The Brazen Altar. Here the priests 
were to offer sacrifices for the sins of 
the people, emphasizing the fact that if 
the people were to maintain right rela- 
tions with God there must be an atone- 
ment made for sin. 


2. The Brazen Laver. Here the 
priests were to wash their hands and 
feet before their ministrations and 
thereby secure that ceremonial purity 
which was an emblem of that moral 
purity which should belong to those who 
are ministers of God and which should 
be realized at last in the person of our 
great High Priest. 

8. The Table of Shewbread. This 
he:d a regular offering to God of the 
staple necessaries of existence as an ac- 
knowledgement that all came from him 
and an appeal, clearly expressed by 
covering it with frankincense, which 
typified prayer (Levit, 24:7), that he 
would continue to supply that need. 

4. The Altar of Incense, with the 
smoke of the incense continually ascend- 


ing, symbolizing the prayers of the peo- - 


ple which were to be offered continually 
unto God (Ps. 141:2). 

5. The Golden Candlestick, signifying 
the light of God’s truth continually 
burning in the midst of the Chosen Peo- 
ple, and suggesting, it may be, their re- 
sponsibility to let their own light shine. 

6. The Holy of Holies was to be en- 
tered only once a year and then only by 
the High Priest with the blood of a 
sacrifice, which he was to sprinkle upon 
the Mercy Seat to make atonement for 
the sins of the people. The Ark con- 
tained the Ten Commandments as a per- 
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petual witness of God’s claim and man’s 
duty. The cherubim above the Ark were 
the special symbols of God’s presence in 
the midst of the people (25:22). The 
blood was to be sprinkled once a year 
upon the Mercy Seat, which was above 
the Ark containing the Ten Command- 
ments, and below the Cherubim, to 
signify that God was merciful to his 
people, because the blood of a sacrifice 
had come between him and the Law, 
which the people had broken, Thus the 
people would be prepared for the words 
of Jesus: “This is my blood which is 
poured out for many for the remission 
of sins.” , 


Il. Material for the Craftsman 


In order that this Tabernacle might 
be erected in the proper manner and in 
the quickest time, the people were asked 
by Moses to contribute both of their 
goods (25:1-2; 35:4-9) and of their 
services (31:1-11; 35:10-19, 30-35). 

Some were asked to contribute of 
their goods. Moses did not wish to 
force anyone to give by legal enactment 
or by social compulsion. He asked all 
those who were of a willing heart to 
contribute to the work of the Lord, to 
contribute what they were able to give 
or what their hearts prompted them to 
give. The people took him at his word. 

Everyone whose heart stirred him up 
and whose spirit made him willing 
brought an offering unto Jehovah. 
Moses emphasized the fact that every 
gift was an offering unto God, whether 
it was an offering of silver or an offer- 
ing of brass or only an offering of wood. 
Some of the women surrendered their 
dearest possessions and brought to 
Jehovah their rings and their brooches 
and their necklaces. Others labored 
with their hands and brought the blue 
and purple and scarlet cloth which they 
had spun with laborious toil. 

The rulers, who had greater means 
than the average citizen, realized that 
greater responsibility rested upon them, 
and they brought the jewels for the 
priests’ garments (the ephod was a sort 
of kilt worn by the priests and held in 
place by a jeweled girdle; the breast- 
plate was a pouch which was hung by 
golden chains from the ephod and 
was heavily ornamented with precious 
stones), and costly spices and fine oil 
for the services of the tabernacle, 

To sum up, all who gave, gave will- 
ingly, realizing that they gave to God. 
Their gifts varied in kind and in value, 
but all were necessary for the building 
of the tabernacle, and all were equally 
acceptable to God. 


Ill. The Skill of the Craftsman 


Moses asked all who were willing to 
contribute of their goods; he asked 
some to contribute of their services. He 
realized that not all could labor per- 
sonally on the Tabernacle; and, there- 
fore, he asked those who were wise- 
hearted, that is, had ability of any sort, 
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and whose heart made them willing, to them. But professional men, business’ the altar which he had built and on 
contribute their service. men, artisans and artists are also called which for so many generations sacri- B 

Foremost among those who responded’ to serve God with their particular gifts  fices had been offered unto the Lord. poet 
was Bezalel, whose rich endowments’ in their own particular callings. God’s What then was Bezalel’s reward? 
are described in vss, 3-4. ‘“‘He was a reign among men will not advance as_ His skill as a craftsman enabled him to | 
man of strong practical common sense— it should until we realize that this is support himself and his family. That By 
wisdom for the Hebrews ordinarily true, until we recognize that God has was good and necessary, Every man no 
meant just that... (It) was the power called by name not only Bezalel, but also who labors has the right to a living Ne 
to put theory into effective practice, to each of us, and given each of us gifts wage und those who are more skilled, ; 
make ideas the programs of successful that we must use in his service. or more fortunate, will secure larger re- tio 
action. But to wisdom this man united God not only called Bezalel the mas- turns than others. And he enjoyed the fol 
understanding, the power to see clearly ter craftsman, to labor on the Taber- plaudits of his fellow men. ins 
the meaning of an idea or a situation. nacle but also a man named Oholiab to But over and beyond these material To 
Thus he was a man not only of practi- serve as his assistant. Oholiab’s place rewards there came the satisfaction of ev 
cal judgment but of imagination. Also was secondary and inferior to that of 4g work well done. Any man or woman co. 
he had knowledge, the knowledge of his Bezalel, but without his help Bezalel who has mastered a skill finds joy in 80 
craft, a complete mastery of it, of all could not have succeeded in his task. the expression of that skill, in doing a cu 
there was to know about it. To this Men of Bezalel’s talents are rare. The good job, whether it be in the kitchen, th 
knowledge about his art was added a Oholiabs are much more common. Most or on the golf course, or in the operating co 
superb skill in actual workmanship. He of us must be content to take a sec- room. it 
had not only ‘studied art’ but he had ondary place. God gave Oholiab his “Qn a day memorable to me,” says ste 
learned his trade. He wasathoroughly position as fully as he gave the place of Archibald Rutledge, “I boarded a tiny 
well trained artist. From his rich superiority to Bezelel. If the work is tug boat that I used often in crossing “ 
imagination, restrained and guided by to go forward every man must do his a southern river and saw that we had a - 
his technical knowledge, came designs own task and accept the place which new Negro engineer, He sat in the door- 
in which usefulness was combined with God has assigned him. Because both of way of the engine room reading the 
rare beauty. ... He reminds us of the these men were laboring under the sense Bible; he was fat, squat and black, but B 
great Florentine, Michael Angelo, of of divine call we can be sure that immaculate, and in his eyes was the 
whom it is said that he combined the Bezalel did not look down upon Oholiab, splendor of ancient wisdom and peace 
power of intellectual research with a and that Oholiab did not envy Bezalel. with the world. As I paused to talk with Cl 
splendid fury of spirit and unequalled Bezalel and Oholiab were the master jim 7 noticed that the characteristic Ni 
technical mastery and knowledge.’’ workmen who responded and who did odors that had always emanated from 
(Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide.) most of the delicate labor, but there the engine room were no longer there. Fr 
The inspired writer tells us that were many others whose names are not And the engine! It gleamed and shone; h: 
Bezalel was filled with the Spirit of God mentioned, who did their part whether from beneath its seat all the bilge-water at 
in wisdom etc, In other words his wis- it was little or great. Clever women was gone, Instead of grime and filth pr 
dom, his skill were gifts of the Spirit. took to their looms and wove fine linen and stench I found beauty and order. H 
It would seem to follow that all skills, of many colors into lovely tapestries. When I asked the engineer how in the m 
all aptitudes, all capacities and gifts Men skillful in carving wood, in cut- world he had managed to clean up the le 
come from God, whether it be the skill ting precious stones, in beating gold, old room and the old engine, he an- v 
of a surgeon, or a teacher, or an arti- wrought in these ways to beautify God’s 4.04 in words that would go far to- la 
san, the gentle understanding of a dwelling. The skins for the outer cover- ward solving life’s main problems for di 
mother, or the broad understanding of ing were dyed red to make them more many people. 
a statesman, the gift of salesmanship, beautiful. ‘‘We may be sure that men “Geaha> he eet, wetting teaiie te ge 
or oratory, or whatnot. This does not in the more common work for making the Ghenatihen of his niin 4t’s just this of 
mean we must not labor to develop our ropes and tent pegs put into them ma- . 1 , . ve 
skill whatever it may be, but the po- terial and workmanship which made way: I got a glory. 
tentiality comes from God, and by a sure that no storm would lay low the “Making that engine the best on the it 
Christian must be so recognized. Tent of Meeting.” It was through the ‘iver was his glory in life, and having " 
Bezalel recognized that he was called labors of these mostly unknown work- 4 glory he had everything.” T 
by God to use his great gifts in the men, using the materials which the peo- But there was something else we can L 
building of His house; he responded to ple as a whole had contributed, that at be sure that brought Bezalel satisfac- 
the divine call and labored under this last the Tabernacle was completed and tion. Not merely was it the satisfaction 
conviction (vss. 1-2). Does this divine God came down to dwell in a peculiar of a work well done, but the satisfaction 
call come to all men? Assuredly so. sense among his people in the house of a work that would endure through 
Laymen of varied gifts and diverse call- which they had built. And so it shall the generations, a work that had eternal 
ings are called to contribute their par- always be. significance. It was a work to which bi 
ticular skills to the building of the God had called him, and a work that a 
church, to the advancement of God’s Iv. The Reward of the Craftsman would bring men to God in penitence $ 
reign among men, just now in our own Centuries later the brazen altar that 4nd faith through the ages. 
denomination to the forwarding of the Bezalel had made was still there before We must have work to keep us busy, 8 
Program of Progress. Col. LeCraw at the tabernacle of Jehovah and King we must somehow earn our livelihood, Cc 
the recent meeting of the General As- Solomon and the people sought unto it. there must be those who think well of e 
sembly indicated that able men, gifted The Book of Chronicles was written us. But only when our work becomes a 
men are ready to respond if we make centuries later still, and Bezalel’s name our glory, only when we know that t! 
the challenge big enough to appeal to was still preserved and associated with somehow our lives are being built into 0 
God’s great purpose for the universe, 0 
SCHREINER INSTITUTE that we are doing the work to which E 
litary High School and Junior College for Boys. High School and Junior SOE ie Serene G0 Se Se See Se Gee . 
ean Sinema arr nr mea Southern pec Owned and con- est rewards that life can bring. , 
trolled by Southern Presbyterian Church. aie canna 
Long Session opens September 20. Reservations now being received. Special Not only to say the right thing in i 
rates and separate quarters for veterans. For literature and information, write the right place, but far more difficult, j 
THE REGISTRAR, SCHREINER INSTITUTE, Box P, Kerrville, Texas, is to leave unsaid the wrong thing at 
the tempting moment.—Sala. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE CHURCH BUILDING GUIDE. 
By Elbert M. Conover. The Interde- 
nominational Bureau of Architecture, 
New York. No price indicated. 

This guide offers a digest of informa- 
tion with which any group responsible 
for planning the building or re-model- 
ing of a church should be familiar. 
Topics are not treated exhaustively but 
every topic of importance appears to be 
considered, and references are given to 
sources where further help can be se- 
cured. One observation of interest is 
that the chancel plan of building is 
conducive to evangelism since it makes 
it easy and natural fo rthe preacher to 
step out of the pulpit to greet people 
coming forward without turning his 
face away from the congregation. The 
book contains an unusally large num- 
ber of typographical errors. 





HARMON B. RAMSEY. 
Bluefield, W. Va. 


PHYSICIANS OF THE SOUL. By 
Charles F, Kemp. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. 287 pages. $2.75. 

In this volume the minister of the 
First Christian Church, Red Oak, Iowa, 
has given us a comprehensive historical 
study of pastoral counseling from the 
pre-Christian era up to the present day. 
He describes in some detail the pastoral 
ministry of Jesus and of such Christian 
leaders as St. Paul, Martin Luther, John 
Wesley, Henry Drummond, Ian Mac- 
laren, Horace Bushnell, Harry BH. Fos- 
dick and Leslie Weatherhead. 

Any minister who desires to fit him- 
self for an effective ministry in the field 
of pastoral psychology will find this 
volume a valuable source book. 

Part of the value of this book lies in 
its treatment of related subjects, such 
as The New Psychology, Revivalism, 
The Social Gospel, Faith Healing and 
Life-situation Preaching. 


WILLIAM M. ELLIOTT, JR. 
Dallas, Texas. 


TOUCHSTONE FOR ETHICS. *By T. 
H. Huxley and Julian Huxley. Harper 
and Brothers, New York. 257 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book will be of special interest to 
students of historical ethics because it 
contains the writings on naturalistic 
ethics of a distinguished grandfather 
and no less distinguished grandson. In 
this one volume is presented a variety 
of offerings on the subject: a reprinting 
of the Romanes Lectures of the two 
Huxleys on the relation between ethics 
and evolution, the one delivered in 1893, 
the other in 19438, an introduction by 
Julian Huxley on the history of natural- 
istic ethics, and an article on “The 
Vindication of Darwinism.” 

The authors attempt to discover in the 
natural world itself a basis of right and 
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wrong. Although many ethicists have 
in the past failed to produce a natural- 
istic ethic which is satisfactory, Julian 
Huxley believes that the advances of 
science have at last given us the data 
on which such an ethical theory may 
rest. The depth psychology of Freud 
and others and the evolutionary biology 
of Mendel and his successors have, he 
holds, brought into the realm of science 
the conscience of man and his standards 
of right and wrong, and have therefore 
made possible a scientific ethic, resting 
upon scientific data without recourse to 
speculation or revelation. 

The book is an important one for to- 
day when men are seeking alternatives 
to relativism. It will not prove satis- 
factory to the Christian moralist whose 
data for ethics must include the super- 
natural as well as the natural, but it 
will perhaps challenge the Christian 
moralist to make full use of the con- 
tribution which modern science can 
make to an understanding of morality. 


RACHEL HENDERLITE. 
Richmond. 


THE JEW OF TARSUS, An Unortho- 
dox Portrait of Paul. By Hugh J. Schon- 
field. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
255 pages. $2.50. - 

This is an interesting book written 
by a Jew who is convinced that Paul 
must be understood in the light of his 
Jewish heritage and the times in which 
he lived. The “unorthodox” elements 
in this well told story come from the 
author’s use of material from Jewish 
and late Christian writings, the latter 
being of dubious worth in their infor- 
mation about Paul. The author believes 
that there was a hookup of Nazarent 
and Zealot forces seeking through un- 
derground methods to stir up a revolt 
against Rome. The Jews of the Disper- 
sion opposed Paul as a dangerous agi- 
tator. The Judaizers considered him a 
heretic and a traitor to his race. The 
author believes that Paul was versed 
in Jewish mysticism and in their eso- 
teric writings, and this colors his ac- 
count of Paul’s conversion and his 
Christology. 

We may not agree with the author’s 
findings, but the reading of this book 
will help us understand Paul the man 
better. We cannot read it without real- 
izing that Paul’s Jewish heritage must 
have colored his thought-forms and ex- 
pressions far more than we sometimes 
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think, and that we often overlook the 
seething Jewish background of the pe- 
riod. At the same time we feel that 
the author falls short in that he does 
not have a background of Christian ex- 
perience which would enable him to un- 
derstand Paul the Christian and Paul’s 
Christ, who was not a figment of Jewish 
speculation grafted on the Jesus of his- 
tory, but a living Lord and Savior whom 
Paul knew and loved. 


JAS. E. BEAR. 
Richmond. 





CLASSIFIED 


SIX CENTS per word and initial including 
address. Minimum: $2, cash with order. 





BOOKS 





WRITE TODAY for new Catalog No. 39! 
Religious bargain books new and used. 


Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Mich- 
igan. 





TOWARD THE Conversion of England— 

a book you will find instructive and in- 
spiring in the important work of evangel- 
ism; 172 pages, paper bound. Has not 
been and will not be published in this 
country. Price 40c, postpaid; 8 copies for 
$3.00; 16 for $5.50, 32 for $10. The Preshy- 
terian Outlook, 403 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond 19, Va. 





BOOKBINDING 





OLD BIBLES, BOOKS rebound like new. 

Rare books restored. Magazines and all 
types of bookbinding. Fine workmanship 
at reasonable prices. Inquiries invited. 
NORRIS BOOKBINDING CO., 102 Nichols 
Ave., Greenwood, Miss. “Serving the 
South.” 





CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 





FOR A FRBEE LIST of more than 100 

pieces of literature provided by the In- 
terdenominational Bureau of Architecture, 
send card to E. M. Conover, 297 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 










Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. 8S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 











BOUK STORE 


Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Sam Burney Hay, Auburn, Ala., has 
moved to Stillman College, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., to assume the duties of the presi- 
dency of that institution. ad 


©. Groshon Gunn, First church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has accepted a call to be su- 
perintendent of home missions in Mis- 
souri Presbytery effective July 1. He 
will live in Fulton, Mo. 


J. Gray McAllister from Richmond, 
Va., to Montreat, N. C., for the summer. 


Stewart H. Long from Marietta, Ga., 
to Pineville, N. C, 


T. K. Mowbray, formerly at Sharon, 
8. C., has begun his new work as pastor 
of the Piedmont church, Callaway, Va. 


W. D. Ratchford from Ellenboro, N 
C., to Glenn Springs, S. C. . 

V. A. Venezia from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Memphis, Mo. 


Douglass Charles, candidate for the 
foreign mission field, has become stated 
supply of the Sanford, Fla., church, fol- 
lowing the election of E. D. Brownlee, 
long-time pastor, as pastor emeritus. 

©. R. Gleason, Whiteville, N. C., has 
accepted a call to the Portland church, 
Louisville, Ky. 

BE. G. Boyce, formerly president of 
French Camp Academy is now director 
of public relations for Chamberlain- 
Hunt Academy, Port Gibson, Miss. 

G. Wilbur Smith, Stuttgart, Ark., has 
accepted a call to the First church, 
Batesville, Miss., effective July 1. 

L. Clyde Carter, Jr., who has com- 
pleted the required study in residence 
for the doctor’s degree at Yale Univer- 
sity, has accepted the position of pro- 
fessor of philosophy and sociology at 
Mary Washington College, Fredericks- 
burg, Va., effective September 1. 

Paul W. Reigner, who has been study- 
ing at Princeton Seminary, has com- 
pleted his work leading to the Th. M. 
degree and is now engaged in clinical 
study under the Institute for Clinical 
Training, Inc., at the chaplain’s office, 
Norristown State Hospital, Norristown, 
Penna. 
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John Newton from Edna, Texas, to 
Victoria, Texas. 

Richard A. Braun, Lauderdale, Miss., 
began his work as pastor of the Crowle, 
La., church July 1. 


DOCTORATE 


Balmer H. Kelly, Union Seminary in 
Va, professor, received the Th. D, degree 
from Princeton Seminary at the recent 
commencement. 


CITATION 


In conferring the Doctor of Laws de- 
gree upon President B. R. Lacy of Union 
Seminary recently, the University of 
North Carolina said in its citation: ‘‘Ben 
Rice Lacy, student leader and football 
captain, Davidson ColHege; Rhodes 
scholar, Oxford; Hoge graduate fellow, 
Union Theological Seminary; chaplain- 
captain, cited for bravery, Thirtieth Di- 
vision, AEF, dedicated minister whether 
in rural missions, in strategic Southern 
churches, in national defense assign- 
ments or international theological con- 
ferences. In an age of confusion, a 
source of faith, his personality rises 
radiantly above the tumult of the times 
and his spirituality reaches robustly 
across the Southern region.” 


JULY 5, 1948 
FIRST MACLEAN FELLOW . 


H. Edwin Pickard of the Sunset Hil 
church, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W, 
Moore fellow of the seminary in 1945, 
has been awarded the first of the John” 
Allan MacLean fellowships offered by 
Union Seminary, He will begin his) 
studies at the seminary under terms of | 
the fellowship next September. 4 


CUMBERLAND MODERATOR 

Paul F. Brown, Marshall, Texas, was 
elected moderator of the General As- 
sembly of the Cumberland Presbyterian | 
Church at Nashville. Dr. Brown wag 
formerly a missionary in South America, 


LOUISVILLE CONFERENCE 

Leaders of the Louisville Seminary 
Conference for ministers Juy 26-30 will 
include Roy Ewing Vale, Peter K, 
Emmons, Lewis J. Sherrill, Kenneth J, 
Foreman and Wm. Douglas Chamber. 
lain. 
ASSISTANT TO CLERK 


P. J. Garrison, Jr., Elizabethton, 
Tenn., has accepted the invitation of the 
stated clerk of the General Assembly, 
E. C. Scott, to become assistant in that 
office. For the past several years Mr. 
Garrison has served as assistant clerk 
during the meetings of the Assembly. 





Davidson College 


Sustains Christian Ideals 


in a World of Changing Values 


J. R. Cunningham, President 








Colleges 


Fall Semester begins 
September 13, 1948. 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
g OF KENTUCKY 


‘*In The Heart of the Bluegrass’”’ 


Liberal Arts, Pre-Professional and Vocational Educa- 
tion Under Christian Auspices. 
for Men and for Women on Separate 


Famous For Distinguished Alumni 


For Catalogue and View Book, Address: 
Director of Admissions, Box 401-P, 


Founded 1819 


Campuses 


Danville, Kentucky 








Degree. YTreparatory: 


students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 





PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July. 
Standard Freshman and Sopohomore courses leading to A. A. or A. S. 
10th, llth, 12th grades. 


Two-year Business Administration. Apartments available for married 


Veterans refresher. 


Box B-4, Maxton, N. OC. 




















